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Such being the case, there is nothing abnormal
either in the swelling of the number of public
servants from 285,000 in 1873 to 440,000 in 1906,
or in the increment of expense from 340,000,000
to 700,000,000 francs.1

Taxation has naturally increased at pretty
nearly the same rate as wealth. In a paper be-
fore the Societe d'economie politique of Paris M.
Neymarck has shown that the cost of collecting
the taxes has diminished while the methods have
grown gentler.2 Again, the Budget had to be in-
creased so as to compensate for services formerly
paid by the public, but now free. Under the
Empire a fee was required in most of the com-
mon schools. Taxes have been removed from
salt, soap, oils, paper, and hygienic drinks. Let-
ter postage has been reduced from five to two
cents. There has been a similar reduction for
registered letters, money-orders, telegrams, and
other postal services. Newspapers have bene-
fited from an even greater diminution of rates.
Express packages and judiciary formalities have
been favoured in a similar manner.

Furthermore, French legislators have distrib-
uted taxes more equitably. But the tendency of
recent years has been to tax revenue with cumu-
lative rates and to proportion the tax to the
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